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the Pudsey spoon and is attributed to about 1445.
It was, and may still be, preserved at Hornby Castle,
in Lancashire. The knop, that is the end which was
held in the hand, is an hexagonal cone dying away into
a triple collar on a round stem, The knop assumed
many forms before it was flattened, and some examples
of types are shown in Fig. 20, where are illustrated
the seal, the maiden head, the lion sejant, an apostle,
the writhen and the baluster. There were many others,
and all these patterns were on stems which were
usually round, fluted, or, if square, with the edges
slightly chamfered. The type was in fashion down to
Jacobean times, but about the middle of the seventeenth
century a simpler and more usable form of handle was
introduced.
The story of the spoon is worth an independent
study, and two experts, well qualified to write on the
subject, have given us lengthy monographs which
cover it very completely. Sir C. J. Jackson's " The
Spoon and its History " will be found in Archteologia
(volume 53, 1892). Side by side with the silversmith's
craft a big business was done in base metal spoons.
The late Mr. F. C. Hilton Price made an exhaustive
study of that branch of spoon making and wrote a book
on the subject. Whatever the silversmith designed
the base-metal spoon-maker copied or adapted to his
own business. Mr. C. Welch in his " History of the
Pewterers' Company," has shown that the base-metal
spoon-makers were often at loggerheads. At a court
of the Pewterers' Company held in 1567, it was agreed:
That there shoulde Be no spones made of
Bras or Latten or any yelow metall vppon payne
that if any pson hereafter be found that he doth